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CONSIDERATIONS 


ON    THE     LATE 


I>  Definitive  TrcatV^ 


gM^^I  M  O  N  G  S  T  the  many  invalu- 


able Blcffings  we  enjoy  under 


our  happy  and  excellent  Condi- 
tution,  that  of  the  Liberty  of 
the  Prefs  has  been  always  efteem- 
ed,  and  with  very  great  jufticCj  one  of  the 
moil  coniiderable.  By  this  we  are  diftin- 
guiQ-ied  from  other  Nations,  where,  tho'  all 
are  equally  concerned  inConfequence  of  the 
right  or  wrong  Management  ot  publick  Af- 
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fairs,  yet  a  few  only  are  trufled  with  the 
Adminiftration,  and  thofe  few  are  at  once 
both  Parties  and  Judges ;  they  condud;  all 
Things  at  their  Will  and  Fleafure,  and  what- 
ever their  Fellow-Subjeifls  may  feel  from 
their  Condu ft,  none  but  themfelves  are  al- 
lowed the  Privilege  to  fpeak.  No  wonder 
that,  under  fuch  Circumllances,  the  Govern- 
ment is  prefumed  to  be  ever  in  the  Right  : 
But  methinks  there  is  more  Reafon  to  won- 
der, that  in  a  Country  where  true  Liberty  is 
found,  and  where  every  Man  may  fpeak  full 
as  freely  as  he  thinks,  fo  many  (hould  in- 
cline to  an  implicit  Belief  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  always  in  the  wrong.  A  Belief 
which  tends  no  lefs  to  the  Prejudice  of  thofe 
who  are  ruled,  than  to  the  Perplexity  of  their 
Rulers,  which  ferves  the  Purpofes  only  of  the 
worft  Part  of  the  Community,  and  puts  it 
out  of  the  Capacity  even  of  the  befl  Men  to 
render  fuch  Services  to  their  Country  as  they 
otherwife  both  could  and  would,  fince  this 
as  wife  Men  would  be  their  Intereft,  and 
as  honeft  Men  it  mult  be  the  EfFeds  of  their 
natural  Inclination. 

viBut  the  true  Way  of  exercifing  this  Blef- 
ling,  and  thereby  (hewing  that  it  is  fuch,  is 
to  employ  it  not  in  the  Service  of  the  Great, 
or  to  gratify  the  Humour  of  a  Mob  ;  not  to 
ferve  the  Purpofes  of  a  Party,  or  to  anfwer 

the 
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the  Ends  of  particular  Perfons  ;  but  for  the 
common  Advantage,  for  the  Ufe  to  which  it 
was  defigned,  in  fupport  of  the  Conflitution  j 
by  enlightening  and  informing  the  People, 
giving  them  juft  Notions  of  the  Condition 
they  are  in,  of  the  Meafures  taken  by  their 
Superiors,  and  of  what  may  be  expecSted  from 
fuch  Meafures.  Neither  is  it  poffible  to  de- 
ceive them  long  or  often,  if  any  Man  fliould 
be  wicked  enough  to  go  about  it,  and  fhould 
proceed  in  that  Wickednefs  with  all  the  Art 
and  Skill  imaginable  -,  becaufe  Fadts  would 
quickly  fet  them  right,  and  by  comparing 
his  Promifes  with  Events,  they  would  be  at 
no  Lofs  to  difcern  whether  he  fpoke  Truth 
or  not,  and  if  not,  whether  it  was  through 
Miftake  or  Defign.  A  Man  in  fuch  a  Cafe 
will  labour  indeed  at  firft  under  Sufpicion, 
let  his  Intention  be  ever  fo  upright,  and  his 
Work  will  be  read  with  Prejudice,  from  a 
Suppofition  that  he  writes  under  Dired:ion  ; 
but  when  Time,  that  difclofes  all  Things, 
{hall  do  Juftice  both  with  regard  to  the  Redi- 
tude  of  his  Aim,  and  the  Sufficiency  of  his 
Lights,  he  will  have  the  Satisfadtion  of  find- 
ing, that  Truth  will  make  its  Way,  tho' 
flowly,  and  that  it  is  poffible  to  acquire  Re- 
putation, without  being  the  Tool  either  of  a 
Miniftry  or  a  Faction. 
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An  Attempt  of  this  kind  is  at  all  times 
juftifiable,  but  at  prefent  it  is  both  feafon- 
able  and  requifite.  We  are  juft  emerged  out 
of  a  War,  by  which  we  were  exceflively  ex- 
haufted,  in  the  carrying  on  of  which  we  had 
but  little  Encouragement,  and  towards  the 
Expence  of  which  we  contributed  beyond 
even  our  own  Examples  in  former  Times. 
To  do  this  we  have  been  forced  to  have  Re- 
courfe  to  various  Methods  of  raifing  Money, 
none  of  which  were  indeed  inexcufable,  and 
yet  all  of  them  juilifiable  only,  by  that  dan- 
gerous Plea  of  Neceffity,  which  may  be  ufed 
to  juftify  any  thing.  At  a  Time  therefore 
like  this,  if  any  thing  can  be  done,  faid,  or 
written  to  conciliate  the  Minds  of  Men,  and 
to  induce  them  to  acquiefce  in  the  Meafures 
which  have  been  purfued  for  extricating  them 
out  of  fuch  a  War,  and  uniting  them  in  their 
Endeavours  to  make  the  right  and  proper 
Ufe  of  the  Peace,  this  will  be  certainly  a 
publick  Service  j  and  he  who  is  not  fatisfied 
with  a  Confcioufnefs  of  this  deferves  no  Re- 
ward, and  v/ill  much  lellen  the  Value  of  his 
Labours  if  he  pretends  to  it. 

We  have,  lince  the  Preliminaries  were 
ligned  in  the  Month  of  April  laft,  heard  A- 
bundance  of  Objedions  railed,  or  rather  Sar- 
cafms  thrown  out  againft  the  Terms  of  the 
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Peace,  and  againft  the  Negotiators  of  it  i  but 
moft  of  thele  have  been  equally  removed 
from  Argument  and  Decency,  and  for  thefe 
Reafons  have  been  probably  thought  not  to 
lUnd  in  need  of  any  Anfwer  :  For,  in  the 
Nature  of  Things,  Abfurdity  and  Abufe  an- 
fwer thernfelves,  there  is  no  Poflibility  of 
confuting  Nonfcnfe,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
Thing  to  make  a  Reply  to  Billinfgate.  In 
fuch  Cafes,  Silence  is  fo  far  from  being  a 
Mark  of  Guilt,  that  it  is  the  fureft  Sign  of 
Innocence.  Bad  Men  are  the  fooneft  angry, 
but  a  juft  Senfe  of  being  in  the  right  will 
make  People  eafy,  not  only  under  the  Mif- 
fortune  of  being  miftaken,  but  under  the 
greater  Unhappinefs  of  being  maltreated.  To 
behave  well,  and  to  be  repaid  with  ill  Lan- 
guage, was  of  old  obferved  to  be  the  Fate  of 
Princes,  and  will,  perhaps,  as  long  as  the 
World  flands,  be  the  Lot  of  their  Minifters  -, 
and  the  Knowledge  of  this  furnifhes  the  beft 
Pefence,  which  is,  hearing  without  Anger, 
and  replying  without  Refentment.  There 
is  nothing  eafier  than  to  defend  a  good  Caufe, 
becaufe  there  is  hardly  any  thing  that  can  in- 
jure it,  but  the  Advocate's  deviating  into  un- 
becoming Language.  He  who  is  fure  to 
fpeak  Truth,  may  defpife  Inve<flives,  nor 
need  he  be  in  any  great  Pain  about  the  Arts 
of  Perfuafion,  let  him   aim  only  at  being 

per- 
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perfpicuous,   and  he  will  be    eloquent  of 
Courfe. 

To  make  the  Application  of  this  Rule,  as 
far  as  is  within  the  Compafs  of  my  Power, 
I  (hall,  without  farther  Introdudtion,  declare 
that  my  Defign  is  to  difpofe  all  candid  and 
impartial  Readers  to  have  a  good  Opinion  of 
this  Treaty,  and  to  incline  them  to  make  the 
right  Ufe  of  that  great  Bleffing  of  Peace,  by 
banifhing  all  domeftick  Jealoufies  and  Heart- 
burnings, in  order  to  unite  in  concerting  the 
moft  effectual  Methods  for  paying  our  Debts, 
lefTening  our  Taxes,  and  promoting  Trade. 
To  do  this  efFe(5tualIy,  I  (liall  make  it  my 
Bufinefs  to  fhew,  that  this  Peace  was  well- 
timed  J  by  which  I  mean,  that  it  was  not  en- 
tered upon  either  too  foon  or  too  late ;  that  it 
has  been  condudted  with  great  Dignity  and 
Prudences  negotiated  with  all  poflible  Marks 
of  Candour  and  Ability,  and  concluded  upon 
Terms  as  advantageous  and  as  falutary  as 
thole  who  were  moft  fanguine  in  their  Ex- 
pedations  could  expeO.  After  this  is  done, 
1  (hall  demonftrate  how  little  Weight  there 
really  is  in  what  have  been  hitherto  ftiled  po- 
pular Objedions  ;  and,  laftly,  I  fhall  ven- 
ture to  offer  a  few  Conjectures  as  to  the  Ope- 
ration of  this  Treaty,  in  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture State  of  Things  j  and  in  handling  thefe 
Points,  I  fliall  be  fo  far  from  overftraining 
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Things,  or  giving  falfe  Colours  to  what 
might  otherwife  wear  a  Form  not  altogether 
plealing,  that  I  fhall  make  it  my  Bufinefs  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  has  the  Appearance  of 
Rhetorick,  (hall  keep  clofe  to  the  Matters  of 
Fad  that  are  within  my  Province,  without 
running  into  any  perfonal  Panegyricks,  as 
profeffing  to  recommend  not  Men  but  Mea- 
fures,  and  feeking  the  Favour  of  the  Publick, 
not  the  Approbation  of  thofe  who  are  en- 
trufted  with  publick  Affairs.  They  are, 
without  doubt,  as  well  as  other  Men,  in- 
titled  to  Juftice,  and  he  who  makes  Ufe  of 
the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  to  defend  their 
Meafures,  does  them  Juftice,  but  no  Favour, 
and  therefore  has  no  Merit  to  plead  with 
them.  This  may  be  fufpeded  at  the  En- 
trance of  the  Work  ;  but,  1  doubt  not, 
before  I  come  to  the  Clofe  of  it,  the  Reader 
will  be  convinced  of  my  Sincerity,  and  be 
fatisfied  that  I  Ipeak  and  mean  the  fame 
Thing. 

It  is  ftipulated  In  the  fecond  Article  of  the 
Treaty,  That  what  is  palTed  with  refped:  to 
the  War,  fhall  be  buried  in  profound  and 
perpetual  Oblivion ;  and  therefore  I  will 
not  pretend  to  enter  at  all  into  the  Rife  and 
Progrefs  of  this  Difpute,  into  which,  it  is 
certain,  that  we  did  not  enter  from  Motives 
of  Am.bition,  or  with  a  View  to  our  private 
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Interefts  :  That  is  to  fay,  we  did  not  fcek 
to  aggrandize  ourfelves  at  the  Expence  of 
our  Neighbours,  but  to  do  ourfelves  Jaftice, 
and  to  prevent  any  of  our  Neighbours  from 
aggrandizing  themfelves  at  the  Expence  of 
our  Allies,  or  by  overturning  that  Syflem, 
which  the  Reafon  of  Thing?,  the  fucceflive 
Judgment  of  the  wiled  Politicians,  and  the 
Experience  of  many  Years  had  fliewn  to  be 
fitteft  for  maintaining  the  Independency  of 
the  feveral  European  Powers,  and  promot- 
ing their  Welfare  and  Profperity  refpediively. 
As  our  Intentions  in  this  Refpe(ft  were  highly 
laudable,  fo  our  Conftancy  was  very  remark- 
able. We  were  not  frighted  from  doing  our 
Duty,  either  by  the  Appearance  of  diftant 
Danger,  or  by  the  coining  of  it  even  to  our 
own  Doors :  We  were  not  wearied  with 
the  Expences,  tho*  they  rofe,  as  I  have  al- 
ready obferved,  higher  in  Proportion  than 
in  former  Times,  and  were  raifed  with 
Difficulty  enough :  Neither  were  we  dif- 
heartened  by  Difappointments,  but  fupport- 
ed  them  with  Spirit  and  Firmnefs,  as  not 
our  Friends  only,  but  even  our  Enemies, 
have  confeffed.  It  is  true,  that  we  were 
very  far  from  being  always  unfuccefsful  i  fo 
far  from  it,  that  our  Naval  Force  gained  us 
conliderable  VitEtories,  and  proved  highly 
advantageous  to  us  in  other  Refpedls ;  and 
at  Land,    the   ever- memorable  Vidory  at 
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Deitingen^  and  the  noble  Efforts  of  the 
BritiJJo  Troops  at  Fontenoy^  will  do  us  Ho- 
nour in  fucceeding  Times. 

It  would  be  manifeft  Tnjuflice  therefore 
to  pretend,  that  we  were  hafty  or  precipitate 
in  our  Thoughts  of  making  Peace  :  We  did 
not  entertain  them  before  our  Enemies, 
much  lefs  did  we  feek  or  propofe  them  up- 
on mean  Terms.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
Times  of  greateft  Danger,  they  were  the 
farthefl:  from  our  Minds ;  but  when  our 
Enemies  were  weary  of  exhaufting  their 
Blood  and  Treafure,  and  faw  plainly  that 
the  Oppofition  given  them  v/as  fuch,  as 
would  fooner  or  later  defeat  any  Plans  for 
extending  their  Power  and  Influence  to  a 
dangerous  or  deflrudtive  Height,  they  be- 
gan to  (hew  a  Willingnefs  to  lay  down 
their  Arms,  and  to  relinq'iifh  thofe  Con- 
quefts  that  had  coil:  them  fo  dear,  and 
which  it  was  impoflible  we  {hould  fee  them 
retain,  while  we  had  any  Regard  to  our 
own  Honour  or  Safety.  This  being  the 
Cafe,  (and  that  it  was  the  Cafe,  all  Europe 
is  fenfible,  and  the  Treaty  itfelf  exprefsly 
declares)  they  could  have  no  Grounds  to 
over- value  their  Condefcenfion,  or  to  un- 
der-value  us  for  being  willing  to  liften  to 
Overtures  that  were  in  themfelves  reafon- 
able,  and  that  were  very  far  from  being 
B  2  embraced 
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embraced  with  that  kind  of  Eagernefs  that 
might  feem  to  proceed  either  from  a  con^ 
fcious  Incapacity,  or  a  total  Dejedtion. 

As  our  Enemies  had  no  Caufe  to  triumph, 
fo  we  never  gave  our  Allies  the  leaft  Occa- 
lion  to  complain  ;  we  were  always  ready  to 
concert  proper  Meafures  for  the  Maintenance 
of  the  common  Caufe,  and  we  never  failed 
to  perform  with  Punduality,  what  with 
Alacrity  we  had  undertaken.  We  never 
attempted  to  chicane  or  wrangle,  but  Ihewed 
the  utmoft  Willingiiefs  not  only  to  bear  our 
Part,  but  even  more  than  our  Part,  when- 
ever it  was  found  to  be  neceffary.  We  were 
never  wanting  in  our  Affiftance,  when  it 
appeared  to  be  requifite,  even  in  Cafes  that 
did  not  fall  within  the  Limits  of  our  Stipu- 
lations J  neither  did  we  liften  to  any  Terms 
of  Accommodation  that  might  be  forced 
upon  them  by  their  Diftrefs,  but  with  the 
utmofl  Chearfulnefs  fupported  the  War  in 
all  the  different  Scenes  of  A(5tion,  till  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  no  longer  any  Danger 
of  their  being  reduced  to  accept  of  Terms 
deftrudive  or  difhonourable.  Nay,  when 
Peace  was  oifcred,  and  Negotiations  entered 
into,  we  proceeded  entirely  in  Conjunction, 
and  at  laft  broke  them  off,  when  they  ap- 
peared to  be  unacceptable  to  them.  Nei- 
ther  were  thefe  Negotiations  revived,   till 
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fuch  Time  as  the  Affairs  of  our  Allies  made 
it  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  till  all  Europe 
faw  that  we  had  to  the  full,  as  great  a  Re- 
gard for  their  Security  as  for  our  own. 

After  making  thefe  Reflexions,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  come  a  little  nearer,  and  to 
obferve,  that  notwithftanding  all  the  Diffi- 
culties they  had  to  ftruggle  with,  and  thefe 
were  not  a  few,  thofe  at  the  Helm  did  not 
in  Earneft  venture  upon  a  Negotiation,  till 
all  the  Parties  in  the  Nation  had  not  only 
declared,  but  I  may  truly  fay,  had  clamoured 
for  Peace.  It  is  not  fo  long  ago  that  wc 
{hould  forget,  neither  were  thefe  Remonftran- 
ces  made  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that,  if  it  was 
at  all  neceflliry,  we  fliould  be  unable  to  prove 
this  J  but  the  Point  being  both  recent  and 
publick,  there  feems  to  be  no  Neceffity  of 
doing  it  3  for  notwithftanding  that  fome 
have  fince  thought  fit  to  talk  in  another 
Strain,  yet  all  candid  and  impartial  Judges 
muft  be  fufficiently  fatisfy'd,  that  this  arifes 
only  from  a  Change  of  Circumftances,  and 
that  the  fame  Thing  would  have  happened, 
had  thefe  Negotiations  been  till  now,  or  in- 
deed ever  fo  long  delayed. 

It  muft  therefore  be  admitted,  that  a  pro- 
perer  Time  could  not  have  been  chofen,  than 
that  which  was  made  choice  of  to  treat, 

when 
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when  our  Enemies  (hewed  a  Difpofition, 
and  profcfTed  a  Willingnefs  to  liften  to  Rea- 
fon  ;  when  our  Allies  were  in  Circumrtances 
that  would  admit  of  no  Delay,  and  when 
the  Parties  in  this  Nation,  who  very  feldom 
agree  in  their  Sentiments  upon  any  Point  of 
publick  Concern,  feem'd  not  only  to  defiire 
a  Peace,  but  upon  the  Point  of  treating  it 
as  a  Thing  criminal  in  the  Minifters,  that 
they  had  declined  the  feveral  Offers  made 
them,  not  for  a  general  only,  but  a  feparate 
Peace.  If  at  fuch  a  Time,  and  in  fuch  a 
Situation,  they  were  not  juftihed  in  taking 
the  neceffary  Steps  for  putting  an  End  to  fo 
burthenfome  a  War,  and  for  procuring  a 
Peace,  that  was  fo  requifite  in  the  Senti- 
ments of  all,  who  could  pretend  in  any 
Reafon  to  form  a  Judgment  upon  the  Point, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  difcern  when,  or  how,  they 
could  ever  be  juftified.  But  when  they  had 
taken  fuch  Refolutions  as  in  that  State  were 
the  moft  proper,  they  entered  upon  the 
Execution  of  them  with  much  Calmnefs 
and  Confi deration  5  and  as  they  were  not 
hafty  in  beginning  a  Negotiation,  fo  when 
it  was  begun  they  a6led  with  fuch  Steadinefs 
and  Secrefy,  as  to  bring  nothing  to  a  Con- 
clufion,  till  they  were  fure  of  flipulating  fuch 
Terms  as  might  effedualiy  provide  for  the 
Points  that  had  been  held  of  the  greateft 

Con- 
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Confequence  during  the  Continuance  of  the 
War,  and  for  the  procuring  of  which  it  had 
been  fo  long  continued. 

It  ought  to  be  no  Diminution  to  the 
Weight  of  this  Argument,  that  the  Fadls 
upon  which  it  turns  are  far  from  being  new, 
or  picked  up  in  the  Anti-chambers  of  pre- 
fent  or  of  pali  Minifters.  Indeed  this  is 
fo  far  from  beiiig  the  Cafe,  that  their  pub- 
lick  Notoriety  makes  them  fo  much  the 
fitter  for  my  Purpofe,  who  do  not  mean  to 
amufe  my  Readers  with  fine-fpiin  Tales  and 
curious  Anecdotes,  but  to  fliew  them  the 
Truth,  by  Arguments  that  are  deduced  from 
Evidence,  which  is  diredly  within  their  own 
Reach.  The  Fitnefs  of  the  Time,  in  refe- 
rence to  thofe  at  the  Helm,  remains  then  a 
Thing  out  of  all  Queflion  ;  and  perhaps 
this  might  have  been  urged  with  great  Shew 
of  Reafon,  in  Excufe  even  for  accepting  dif- 
advantageous  Terms  ;  but  to  treat  atfuch  a 
Time,  not  only  without  Difadvantage,  but 
with  Credit  and  Safety,  was  no  eafy  Thing, 
was  fcarce  to  be  expecfted,  and  for  this  Rea- 
fon only  I  think  is  hardly  believed.  Rut 
Matters  of  Fadt  will  put  this  likewife  out  of 
Doubt,  and  vvhen  we  have  once  fhewn  with 
what  Dexterity  and  Addiefs  the  whole  Ne- 
gotiation was  managed,  we  Qiall  very  clearly 
make  it  appear,  that  the  Terms  are  fuch  as 
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ought  to  be  approved  and  applauded,  and  as 
vifibly  demonftrate,  they  were  fettled  and 
obtained  by  Men  of  found  Heads  and  ho^ 
neft  HeartF,  who  knew  the  Price  that  was 
fet  upon  Peace  by  thofe  with  whom  they 
treated,  refolved  to  drive  their  Bargain  hard, 
and  to  keep  up  the  Market  to  its  greateft 
poflible  Height. 

When  the  Refolution  was  taken  of  treat, 
ing,  and  it  is  very  poffible  when  fome  Ideas 
were  formed  of  the  Terms  upon  which  a 
Peace  might  be  made,  our  military  Prepa- 
rations were  far  from  being  fufpended,  every 
Thing  took  its  Courfe  as  if  the  War  was  to 
be  continued  with  Vigour  j  our  Squadrons 
failed  for  both  Indies^  our  Fleet  was  rein- 
forced in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  March 
of  the  Ruffians  was  prefTed  as  a  Thing  of  the 
laft  Importance,  and  the  Meafure  upon 
which  we  moft  depended.  I  could  men- 
tion fome  other  Points  of  the  fame  Nature, 
but  that  it  would  draw  my  Difcourfe  into 
too  great  a  Length,  and  thereby  weaken 
its  Force  and  lefTen  its  Perfpicuity.  Let  it 
fuffice  then  to  fay,  that  as  thefe  Schemes  were 
fenfibly  laid,  they  had  a  very  happy  EfFcd:. 
The  Enemy  very  plainly  faw,  that  we  had 
ftill  great  Refources,  and  meant  to  depend 
upon  them,  if  they  fet  their  Pretenfions 
too  high.     Our  Allies  faw  clearly,  that  we 
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did  not  mean  a  feparate  or  a  partial  Peace,  a 
Peace  to  which  they  might  be  bound  to 
alTent,  or  to  which  they  might  be  com- 
pelled to  fubmit ;  but  fuch  a  one  as  might 
be  fuitable  to  all  Parties,  and  either  repair 
the  Lofies  of  the  War,  or  eftablifli  fo  fo- 
lid  and  fo  falutary  a  Peace,  as  that  the  Ef- 
fe(5t8  thereof  quickly  fhould.  At  home  the 
People  faw,  or  might  have  feen  the  Pro- 
priety of  this  Difpofition,  which  however 
fome  who  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known 
better,  were  pleafed  to  reprefent  as  a  Mix- 
ture of  martial  and  pacifick  Refolutions, 
that  would  not  either  promote  the  War  or 
produce  a  Peace, 

Upon  the  firft  Meetings  ztj^ix  laChapette, 
a  Relblution  was  taken  of  laying  afide  Forms 
as  much  as  poffible,  and  proceeding  to  Bu- 
iinefs.  The  Method  of  doing  this  was 
quickly  adjufted,  but  ftudioufly  concealed. 
The  Magiflrates  and  the  Inhabitants  went 
on  with  their  Preparations,  the  Place  of 
meeting  was  appointed^  and  the  folemn 
Opening  of  the  Congrefs  was  a  Thing  look- 
ed for,  even  among  fome  quick- figh ted 
Politicians.  In  the  mean  time  the  Mini- 
fters  met  and  conferred,  and  very  foon  faw 
that  each  was  a  perfedt  Judge  of  his  own 
Strength,  and  that  upon  the  whole,  the 
Scales  were  not  quite  io  uneven  as  the 
C  World 
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World  generally  imagined.     The  Superlo-^ 
rity  of  our  Naval  Force  was  an  Equivalent 
for  the  French  Power  in  the  Low  Countries^ 
the  March  of  the  Rujjians  balanced  the  Fate 
of  Maejiricht  j  for   to  have  penetrated  into 
the  Heart  of  Hollmtd  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  untoward  Circumdances,  and 
to  have  pufhed  the  allied  Army  on  the  Side 
qf  Germany  would  perhaps  have  determined 
the  Meafures  of  the  Germanick  Body,  and 
muft  inevitably  have  haftened  the  Jundion 
of  the  RuJJiam,     The  Buiinefs  then  was  not, 
to  lofe  Time   in  Formalities,  but  to  reduce 
the  Terms  within  a  moderate  Compafs,  to 
exprefs  the  Senfe  of  them  clearly,  and  to 
give  them  fuch  a  Sanation  as  might  prevent 
their    being    unravelled,   fuddenly    and  at 
once. 

One  cannot  but  be  aware  that  a  Matter  of 
this  Nature  and  of  this  Importance,  could 
not  be  tranfaded  without  great  Difficulties, 
or  without  much  Management  and  Add:efs. 
Inftead  of  being  hard,  it  would  be  the  eafieft 
Thing  in  the  World  to  fet  this  in  a  very 
ftrong  Light  ;  to  fhew  how  few  of  the  Mi- 
nifters,  who  were  admitted  to  thefe  Con- 
ferences, could  with  Reafon  be  fuppofed  to 
have  the  bringing  Matters  to  a  fliort  Iflue, 
and  that  upon  pradicable  Terms,  at  Heart. 
How  many  other  Courts  were  looking  on, 
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and  only  waiting  for  fome  certain  Signals  to 
interpofe  their  Memorials,  and  lay  the 
Foundation  of  Enquiries  and  Difcuflions, 
that  might  have  taken  up  not  barely  Days 
and  Weeks,  but  have  required  even  Months 
and  Years  ?  How  many  Accidents  might 
have  intervened,  while  the  ufual  Ceremo- 
nial had  been  regulated,  the  Points  in  the 
common  Order  diftindtly  debated,  and  the 
Inilrument  drawn  up  in  the  cuftomary 
Form  ?  I  fay,  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  ex- 
patiate upon  thefe,  and  thereby  (hew,  that, 
without  fome  Expedient  capable  of  averting 
thefe  Delays,  the  favourable  Opportunity  of 
coming  to  a  Conclufion  had  been  loft,  fome 
important  and  deciiive  Stroke  had  probably 
given  a  new  Face  to  Affairs,  and  perhaps  an- 
other Year  might  have  been  fpent  in  fight- 
ing Things  into  fuch  a  State  of  Equality  as 
v/hen  the  Conferences  were  opened  at  Aix 
la  Chap  elk:  To  feize  this  critical  Moment 
therefore,  and  to  give  a  Check  to  the  Mili- 
tary Operations,  was  at  once  a  moft  deli- 
cate and  a  moft  neceftary  Point  to  atchieve. 

It  may  not  be  amifs,  however,  if  I  take 
the  Liberty  of  putting  the  Publick  in  Mind, 
that  it  was  no  Secret  that  there  were,  in 
certain  Countries,  Parties  difpofed  to  make  a 
Point  of  carrying  on  theWar^  notwithftand» 
ing  Peace  was  fo  viiibly  and  fo  glaringly  ne- 
C  2  ceffary. 
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ceflary,  and  without  excelling  them  in  Vi- 
gilance, there  was  no  difappointing  theii* 
Views.  Now,  in  the  mid  ft  of  thefe  intri- 
cate Embaraffments,  the  able  Negotiators 
took  their  Meafures  with  fuch  Spirit  and  Se- 
crecy, and  condutfted  every  kind  of  Form 
that  was  indifpenfably  neceflary,  in  fo  clear 
and  unexceptionable  a  Manner,  that  Matters 
were  brought  to  bear,  and  the  Particulars 
relative  to  a  general  Pacification,  were  re- 
duced to  a  Confiftency,  not  only  before  the 
World  exped:ed,  but  before  they  had  fo 
much  as  a  bare  Sufpicion  of  it.  The  Prepa- 
rations were  ftill  going  on,  the  Opening  of 
the  Congrefs  was  from  time  to  time  poft- 
poned,  Couriers  arrived  and  were  difpatched 
about  Things  that  fcemed  to  be  of  no  great 
Importance,  and  only  a  few  previous  Con- 
ferences were  held,  into  which  it  was  fcarce 
fuppofed  that  the  very  Out-lines  of  Bu- 
finefs  would  enter.  Yet  in  thefe  Con- 
ferences this  great  Affair  was  not  only  can- 
vafs'd,  but  concluded  with  fo  mafterly  a 
Turn,  that  the  figning  of  the  Preliminaries 
was  not  only  known,  but  declared  by  Autho- 
rity, at  the  Hague,  at  London^  and  at  Paris, 
by  that  time  it  was  well  whifpered  at  ^ix 
la  Chapelle  All  the  Complaifance  fhewn 
upon  this  Occafion  by  the  Negotiators,  was 
allowing  the  Fortrcfs  of  Maejiricht  to  be 
taken,  after  Provifion  had  been  made  that  it 
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fiiould  be  reftored,  becaufe  no  fair  Pretence 
fliould  be  left  to  a  certain  great  Soldier  to 
fay,  that  the  Conclulion  of  the  Pacification 
might  have  been  made  without  throwing  a 
Shade  upon  his  Vidories.  This,  and  other 
Precautions  had  the  defired  Effedts,  a  CeiTa- 
tion  of  Hoftilities  enfued,  and  by  tafting  the 
firft  Fruits  of  Peace,  the  People  in  every 
Country  lent  their  Affi fiance,  as  far  as  it 
went,  to  thofe  who  made  it  their  Bufinefs 
to  promote  its  thorough  and  abfolute  Eiia- 
blidiment. 

The  fame  Sagacity,  Induftry  and  Secrecy 
was  abfolutelyrequifite  in  the  Profecution  of 
that  important  Negotiation,  and  to  prevent 
any  of  the  capital  Articles  from  being 
brought  again  into  Debate.  I  will  not  fay 
that  the  bringing  the  Definitive  Treaty  to  a 
Conclufion  was  as  arduous  and  difficult,  but 
I  will  make  no  Scruple  of  affirming,  that  it 
was  as  nice  and  delicate  an  Affair  as  the  fet- 
tling and  fubfcribing  the  Preliminaries;  nor 
do  I  in  the  leafl  fcruple  gaining  Credit  with 
the  Reader,  when  I  put  him  in  Mind,  that 
there  was  nothing  now  of  Surprize  in  the 
Cafe  ;  every  one's  Eyes  were  open  and  at- 
tentive, every  Colour  of  an  Objection  had 
not  only  been  flarted  and  tried,  but  dreiTed 
in  the  mofl  formidable  Manner,  and  brought 
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upon  the  Stage  with  all  the  Advantages  that 
Rhetorick  could  give  it.  The  Minifters, 
however,  remained  fteadyto  their  Point  and 
to  their  Principles  j  they  had  done  excellent- 
ly well  towards  making  a  Peace  that  ought 
to  pleafe  every  body,  and  to  make  one  that 
fhould  abfolutely  pleafe  all,  they  were  fen- 
fible  was  not  within  the  Limits  of  human 
Capacity.  They  had  proportioned  the  Gain 
and  the  Lofs  of  all  Parties  fo  happily,  that 
none  were  willing  to  part  with  the  former 
even  to  be  rid  of  the  latter.  The  Complaints 
made  from  a  Variety  of  Quarters  ferved  on- 
ly to  juftify  their  Impartiality  j  and  there- 
fore, taking  Care  in  the  Interval  to  fecure 
the  Foundation  they  had  laid  from  being 
fliaken,  by  certain  judicious  and  well-timed 
Conventions,  they  gave  as  much  Time  as 
was  requilite  to  overcome  Prepolleflions  in 
fome  Quarters,  and  to  difpel  the  Prejudices 
that  had  been  conceived  in  others,  by  which 
Means  they  brought  this  Work  to  its  Con- 
fummation  in  five  Months,  which,  what- 
ever is  thought  of  it  now,  will  appear  al- 
moft  incredible  to  Poflerity  j  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Provifion  in  the  feparate  Articles, 
one  may  venture  to  fcretel,  that  the  Treaty 
of  Aix  la  Chapelk  will  be  confiderefl  as  a 
Model  in  fucceeding  Times,  and  be  thought 
in  them  what  it  ought  to  be  thought  in  thefe, 
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a  Mafter-piece  of  Politicks,  and  a  Nego* 
tiation,  which,  as  it  is  without  Example,  it 
will  be  found  very  difficult  to  parallel. 

After  having  thus  explained,  and   fet   in 
its  true  Light,  that   Prudence,  Penetration 
and  Addrels  which  was  (hewn,  in  compro- 
miflng,  in  {o  fhort  a  Time,  and  in  fpite  of 
fo  many  embarraffing  Circumftances,  Conr- 
troverfies  fo   complicated,  that  Statefmen  of 
inferior  Parts  muft  have  defpaired  of  ever  ad- 
jufting  J    we  come  next    to   condder    the 
Terms  of  the  Definitive  Treaty,  in  order  to 
make  it  plain   to  every  competent   Under- 
ftanding,  that  they  are  not  huddled  together, 
in  the  way  of  a  temporary  Expedient,  but 
are   fo  well  contrived  as   to  promife  fair  for 
affording  us  a  folid  and  lafting  Peace.     If^ 
in  order  to  do  this,  we  fhould  infift  parti- 
cularly and  expreily  upon  each,  or  even  up- 
on  the   principal   Articles  of  the  Definitive 
Treaty,  it  would  not  only  lead  us  into  a  great 
Length,  which  might  endanger  our  tiring 
the  Reader's  Attention,  but  mufl  alfo  intro- 
duce fuch  a  Variety  of  Matter,  as  muft  al- 
nioft  neceflarily  perplex  his  Judgment.  We 
will  therefore,  to  avoid  both  Inconveniencies, 
endeavour  to  take  a   {horter  Way,  which 
riiall  be  at  the   fame  time  more  fatisfadory 
gnd  pore  convincing,  and  not  only  fo,  but 
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will  enable  every  Reader  to  run  through  and 
examine  the  Particulars  of  the  Treaty  with 
a  perfedlComprehenfion  of  their  Coanecftion 
with  each  other,  and  a  juft  Notion  of  that 
Syftem  which  ariies  from  the  combined 
Force  of  all  the  various  Stipulations  in  favour 
of  fo  rnany  different  Powers. 

The  principal  Object  of  the  War  upon  the 
Continent  was  to  defeat  the  Defign  of  ag- 
grandizing the  Houie  of  Bourbon  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  might  i)e  dangerous  to  the  Liber- 
ties oi  Europe,  and  defirudtive  of  that  Settle- 
ment  in  favour  of  the  Houfe  of  Aujiria^ 
which  fo  many  of  the  great  Powers  in  £«- 
rope  had  undertaken  to  guaranty  and  de- 
fend. This  End  feems  to  be  entirely  an- 
fwered  by  the  Definitive  Treaty,  which  re- 
news, in  the  moft  poiitive  Terms,  an4 
without  the  leafl  Reftridion  or  Referve,  the 
Guaranty  of  the  Pragmatick  Sandlion,  ex- 
cepting only  the  temporary  Settlement  in 
favour  of  Don  Philips  which  is  not  like  to 
laft  for  many  Years,  and  the  Ceffions  made 
to  the  King  of  SardtJiia.  It  is  true  that  by 
this  Treaty  Sile/ta  is  gaaranty'd  to  the  King 
oiPrnJlia  j  but  as  it  was  not  given  him  by 
this  Treaty,  it  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  Sacrifices  made  for  obtaining 
the  prefent  Peace.     We  may  therefore  fay, 
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that,  exclufive  of  the  temporary  Settlement, 
and  of  the  Ceflions  before  mentioned,  the 
Pragmatick  Sandtion  is  at  length  fixed  upon 
a  firmer  Foundation  than  ever  ;  and  as  the 
temporary  Eftablifliment  before  mentioned 
is  the  fingle  Acquifition  the  Houfe  of  Bour- 
bo7i  has  made  by  fo  long,  fo  expenfive,  and 
fo  bloody  a  War,  we  cannot  but  be  fenfible 
that  her  Power  is  very  little  heightened 
thereby,  whereas  that  of  the  Houfe  of  Au- 
firia  was  never  fo  great,  fo  confpicuous,  and 
fo  thoroughly  fettled  as  at  prefent. 

Another  Objecfl  we  had  in  view,  was  to 
recover  out  of  the  Hands  oi  France  the  Con- 
quefts  flie  had  made,  and  which  it  was  im- 
potfibie  we  could  fheath  our  Swords  while 
fhe  retained.  This  has  been  likewife  ob- 
tained in  its  utmofl  Latitude  and  Extent* 
The  Emprefs  Queen,  the  King  oi  Sardinia^ 
and  the  States  General,  are  to  have,  with- 
out Reftridion,  all  their  PoiTeffions  reftored, 
in  confideration  of  no  other  Equivalent  than 
that  temporary  Settlement  before  mention- 
ed. It  is  indeed  very  certain,  that  thefd 
Countries  have  been  very  much  harralTed, 
and  fome  of  the  FortrelTes  in  them  much  in- 
jured, if  not  demolifhed  ;  bat  however,  if 
we  confider  what  a  Length  of  Time,  what 
an  EfFafion  of  Blood,  and  what  a  Wafte  of 
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Treafure  it  would  have  coft  the  Allies,  and 
us  in  particular,  before  thefe  Countries  could 
have  been  recovered  by  Force  of  Arms,  we 
muft  be  very  blind  indeed,  if  we  do  not  fee 
that  it  is  infinitely  advantageous  to  have 
them  reftored,  even  in  the  Condition  they 
are  in,  and  their  being  retaken  in  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  the  War,  would  not  have  put  them 
in  a  better,  fo  that  this  is  a  Circumftance 
of  very  great  Importance,  and  with  which 
we  have  all  the  Reafon  imaginable  to  be 
highly  pleafed  and  fatisfied. 

Another  Obje6t  of  the  War  was  reftorlng 
the  Balance  of  Power  wherever  it  was  loft, 
and  preferving  and  fapporting  it  where  it 
ft  ill  fubfifted.  Now  this  is  very  effedually 
anfwered  by  the  Definitive  Treaty,  and  by 
its  immediate  Confequences,  as  will  mani- 
feftly  appear  if  we  will  but  give  ourfelves  the 
Trouble  to  examine  them.  In  Italy  the 
Hands  of  the  King  of  Sardi?2ia  are  ftrength- 
ened ;  and  as  he  guards  the  Entrance  of 
this  Country,  and  has  defended  it  fo  fucceft*- 
fuUy  during  the  Courfe  of  the  prefent  War, 
in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  Conclufion  of 
the  Peace,  he  has  received  fuch  convincing 
Marks  of  the  Fidelity  of  Great  B'itaui  to . 
her  Engagements,  we  cannot  doubt  his  per- 
fifting  in  the  like  Condud:  for  the  future  ; 
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and  then  Experience  has  fliewn  us,  that,  in 
Conjundlion  with  the  Emprefs  Queen,  there 
wants  not  Force  enough  to  preferve  the  Ba- 
lance in  that  Country.  For  fuch  is  the  Si- 
tuation of  Don  Philip's  Settlement,  that,  in 
a  Time  of  War,  it  could  be  only  fafe  by  a 
Neutrality  ;  and  if  this  {hould  be  refufed, 
there  would  be  very  little  more  Difficulty  in 
reducing  his  Datchies  than  were  found  in 
expelling  the  Duke  of  Modena.  As  to  the 
Republick  o^  Genoa,  it  is  more  than  probable 
the  Events  of  the  War  will  teach  her  to  fet 
a  higher  Value  upon  a  Neutrality  than  in 
Times  paft,  and  if  fhe  fliouldnot,  the  Dan- 
ger would  not  be  very  great,  fince  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  when  in  a  more  flourifhing  Con- 
dition than  (he  is  like  to  be  in  hafte,  ihe  has 
had  much  ado  to  preferve  her  Capital.  The 
Definitive  Treaty,  therefore,  has  done  no- 
thing towards  injuring  the  Balance  in  this 
Part  of  Europe-,  and  yet  this  is  the  only  Part 
where,  even  with  the  Shadow  of  Argument, 
that  might  be  pretended.  This  will  appear 
ftill  plainer,  if  we  refled:  that  the  PaiTage 
through  Tyrol  is  fo  much  a  readier,  fafer, 
and  fhorter  Road  into  If^ly  than  any  other, 
that  it  is  noteafy  to  forefee  any  Attempt  up- 
on this  Country,  unlefs  the  Arms  of  the 
Emprefs  Queen  were  previoufly  engaged  in 
Germany^  which,  in  all  human  Prob.ibility, 
D  2  will 
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will  not  happen  in  our  Times,  or  the  King 
of  Sardinia  gained  to  the  Houfe  of  Bour- 
bon-, which  is  as  little  probable,  becaufe 
it  muft  be  attended  with  his  falling  imme-^ 
diately  into  a  State  of  Dependance  ;  which, 
in  the  Sentiments  of  wife  Princes,  differs 
very  little  from  a  State  of  Deftrudion. 

In  Germany^  the  Stipulations  in  the  De- 
finitive Treaty  muffc  be  as  effedual.  His 
Imperial  Majefly's  Title  is  clearly  owned  by 
the  cnly  Powers  in  Europe  which  hefitated 
in  acknowledging  him,  and  thereby  not 
only  the  Pretences,  but  the  Means  of  di- 
fturbing  the  Peace  of  the  Germanick  Body, 
are  abfolutely  removed;  fince  the  proper 
Methods  may  be  at  any  Time  made  ufe  of, 
to  corredl  whatever  has  the  Appearance  of 
Irreverence  to  the  Augufl  Chief  of  the  Em- 
pire :  Neither  will  thefe  be  found  mere 
Words  of  Courfe,  but  a  plain  and  true  State 
of  Fads ;  for  in  Time  of  Peace,  the  Princes 
and  States  of  Germany  are  led,  from  the 
Nature  of  their  Conftitution,  to  a  frequent 
Recourfe  to  the  Imperial  Authority,  which 
is  thereby  ftrengthened  and  fupported ;  fo 
that  in  a  very  little  Space  it  will  be  found, 
that  notwithftanding  any  Intrigues  which 
may  be  fet  on  Foot  to  prevent  it,  the  In- 
fluence  of   his    prefent    Imperial    Majefty 

will 
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win  extend  as  far  as  that  of  any  of  his  Pre- 
deceflbrs,  and  the  Splendor  of  the  Houfe  of 
jiuftria  be  as  illuftrious  and  confpicuous, 
and  its  Power  to  the  full  as  great,  as  at  any 
Time  within  our  Memory  ;  which  is  all 
that  can  be  wiflied  for  or  delired  in  reference 
to  the  Baliance  in  that  Country,  which  has 
been  always,  and  will  ever  remain,  a  Thing 
of  the  higheft  Importace  to  the  general 
Tranquility  of  Europe^  and  to  the  Main- 
tenance of  that  Independency,  which  is, 
truly  and  ftridly  fpeaking,  that  common 
CaufC)  a  clofe  Adherence  to  which,  mufl 
be  the  invariable  Intereft  of  the  Maritime 
Powers. 

Jjoftly^  As  to  our  own  Concerns,  they 
have  all  tiie  Care  taken  of  them,  and  will 
receive  all  the  Benefit  from  the  Claufes  in 
the  Definitive  Treaty,  relating  to  them, 
that  could  be  reafonably  expe(5ted  or  defired. 
For  by  this  Treaty,  the  Guaranty  of  the 
Succeffion  of  the  Crown  is  confirmed  in  the 
cleareft  Terms,  and  extended  to  all  the 
Powers  that  have  any  Interefts  in  the 
Treaty.  The  Demolition  of  the  Port  of 
Dunkirk  is  fettled  upon  the  Foot  of  former 
Treaties,  which  is  all  that  could  be  pre- 
tended to  for  our  Security.  Our  Claims  in 
refped  to  Commerce,  are  as  well,  and  as 

far 
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far  adjuftcd  with  the  Court  of  Spain ,  as  it 
was  proper  or  convenient  they  (hould  be  by 
a  general  Peace  ;  and  all  the  Rights  derived 
to  us  tiy  former  Treaties  being  confirmed, 
we  have  as  good  a  Title  as  we  poffibly  can 
have,  to  expert  that  they  (hall  be  made  good 
to  us  by  the  Court  of  Madrid:,  And  in 
what  Manner  thefe  fhall  be  regulated  to 
our  intire  Satisfadion,  is  left  to  a  fubfequent 
Negotiation  between  the  two  Courts,  which 
now,  that  all  Caufes  of  Diffidence  and  Jealou- 
fy  are  removed,  there  is  i^ot  the  lea  ft  Colour 
to  fufpefl  will  not  be  fpeedily  and  effe<5hially 
adjufted.  Upon  the  whole  therefore,  if  we 
confider  the  Caufes  of  the  War,  the  Progrefs 
and  Events  of  it,  and  the  Circumftances  of 
Things  at  the  Time  when  this  Negotiation 
was  fet  on  foot,  and  compare  thefe  with 
the  whole  Tenoi;  of  the  Treaty,  or  with 
any  of  the  particular  Articles  which  it  con- 
tains, we  {hall  find  the  ftrongeft  Motives  to 
remain  perfe(5lly  pleafed  and  fatisfied  with 
its  Contents  j  fince  from  thence  it  will  be 
manifeft,  that  all  Rancour  and  Malice  are 
extinguiflied ;  not  from  the  bare  Words  of 
the  Treaty,  (tho'  thefe  are  as  clear  and  ex- 
prefs  as  Words  can  be)  but  from  the  Effedls 
of  it,  fuch  as  the  Confirmation  and  Guaranty 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanation,  and  of  the  Suc- 
cefiion  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  on 
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one  Side,  together  with  the  intlre  Reftltu- 
tion  of  all  Conquefts ;   and   on   the  other 
Side,  the  granting  an  Eftablifhment  to  Don 
Philips  and  making  other  Provifions  for  re- 
moving all,  even  to  the  moft  trivial  Grounds 
of  Altercations  and  Difputes.     Thefe  were 
Things  needful  and  neceflary,  what  we  had 
Reafon  to  exped  fliould  be  done,  and  what 
we  ought  therefore  to  rejoice  to  fee  done : 
And,  had  the   Conferences  been  extended 
any  farther,  to  the  Cognizance  of  the  De- 
mands,  and  regulating  the  Preteniions  of 
other  Princes  and  Powers,  than  thofe  which 
were  immediately  engaged  in  the  War,  it 
would  not  only  have  produced  needlefs,  and 
almoft  endlefs  Deliberations,  but  mufl  like- 
wife  have  involved  us  in  a  Variety  of  new 
Guaranties;    which,   one  may  prefume,  is 
what  no  true  Lover  of  Peace,    or  of   his 
Country,  would  have  relifhed.     An  entire 
Abolition  of  paft  Refentments,  and  a  good 
Foundation  for  future  Quiet,  feemed  to  be 
the  effential  Marks  of  a  wife  and  well-made 
Peace  ;  and  it  is  from  the  Definitive  Treaty's 
having   thefe  in   a   Degree  equally  confpi- 
cuous  and  indifputable,  that  one  may  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  it  fuch,  whatever  thofe 
who  are  refolved  never  to  be  fatisfied,  may 
be  either  inclined,  or  find  it  neceflary,   to 
fay  againft  it. 

This 
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This  leads  us  to  fpeak  of  the  moft  plau- 
fiblq  Objedtions,  that  have  been  made  to  this 
neceffary  and  falutary  Tranfad:ion.  As  in- 
deed, what  is  there  either  fo  requilite  in 
itfelf,  or  fo  well  and  wifely  condudled  in 
the  bringing  it  to  bear,  which  will  not  be 
expofed  to  Objecftion,  in  a  Country  more 
efpecially,  where  every  Man  takes  the  Li- 
berty of  forming  and  fpeaking  his  Opinion, 
even  as  to  Things  that  it  is  next  to  an  Im- 
poffibility  he  fhould  comprehend,  or  con- 
ceive clearly ;  in  a  Country  too,  where, 
from  a  new  and  a  very  bad  Habit,  Num- 
bers have  fallen  into  a  way  of  treating  with 
Rudenefs  and  Burlefque,  even  the  moft  fe- 
rious  and  folemn  Subjeds ;  as  if  there  was 
nothing  in  Nature  that  deferved  to  be  looked 
upon  in  any  better  Light  than  a  Jeft;  that 
the  World  was  really,  as  well  as  metapho- 
rically, a  Theatre,  upon  the  Stage  of  which, 
none  but  Farces  were  performed  j  and  in 
a  Country  too,  where  of  late,  Malice  or 
Spleen  has  diifufed  itfelf  to  an  incredible 
Extent,  and  mixing  with  the  Spirit  of  Ri- 
dicule before- mentioned,  has  brocght  Li- 
bel and  Lampoon  to  be  the  only  fafiiiona- 
ble  kind  of  Writing,  and  every  Man  into 
Contempt  who  vviihes  well  to  his  Country 
without  being  paid  for  it,  or  thinks  favour- 
ably 
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ably  of  any  Adminiftration  with  whiA  he 
has  no  immediate  Connedlion,  or  to  which  he 
lies  under  no  particular  Obligation.  It  would 
be  indeed  a  tedious,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
a  very  trifling  Employment,  for  any  one  to 
undertake  the  Refutation  of  all  the  Objecti- 
ons, that  fuch  kind  of  People  may  throw 
out ;  and  this  therefore  will  excufe  me  from 
infifting  upon  any,  except  thofe  that  wear 
the  Appearance  at  leaft  of  Reafon  and  Ar- 
gument, and  this  chiefly  f  jr  their  Sakes  who 
may  be  impofed  upon  by  fuch  Appearances. 

Amongfl:  thefe  the  flrft  is,  That  no  Part 
of  thefe  Negotiations  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  Parliamenr,  tho'  they  were  be- 
gun, and  even  the  Preliminaries  were  figned 
during  the  Li(l  Seflions  of  Parliament.  InAn- 
fwer  to  this,  I  (hall  in  the  firft  place  obferve. 
That  tho'  this  Point  has  been  laid  down  with 
great  Emphafls^  and  very  pofitively,  yet  at 
the  Bottom  it  is  nottvery  well  grounded  ; 
becaufc  both  before  the  Negotiation  was  en- 
tered into,  and  during  its  Continuance,  the 
Senfe  of  Parliament  might  be  very  well 
known,  and  very  fafely  coUeded  by  the 
Minifters,  from  what  paflTed  in  Parliament ; 
and  they  might  think  it  more  for  the  Honour 
of  the  Nation,  tho'  not  more  for  the  Safety 
of  themfelvcs,  to  adl  from  thofe  Hints,  than 
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to  Irinfi:  upon  diie(3:  Refolutions,  which 
might  have  been  better  Warrants,  but  would 
not  perhaps  have  afforded  clearer  Inftrud:!' 
ons.  In  the  next  Place,  fuch  a  Proceeding 
would  have  been  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with 
the  Nature  and  Manner  of  this  Negotiation  ; 
as  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  already 
proved,  that  however  new  and  unprece- 
dented this  Method  of  Negotiation  might 
be,  it  was  from  thence,  and  thence  only, 
that  its  Succefs  was  derived.  To  this  I  will 
venture  to  add, that  theDire(5lion  fo  much  and 
fo  loudly  infifted  upon,  was  unnecelTary,  and 
would  have  been  unparliamentary.  Thofe 
who  have  bad  Defigns,  and  aim  at  accom- 
plifhing  thofe  Defigns  without  Hazard,  may 
endeavour  fo  to  colour  and  difguife  them, 
as  to  obtain,  and  entrench  themfelves  behind 
the  Sandion  of  Parliament ;  but  this  is  not 
either  neceiTary  or  fit  to  be  done,  by  Perfons 
who  mean  fairly :  And  many  true  Patriots 
have  often,  upon  Applications  made  for 
fuch  kind  of  Inftrudions,  told  the  Mini- 
l^ers  with  great  Truth  and  Spirit,  that  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  in  their  Hands, 
that  they  ought  to  manage  it  for  the  Ho- 
nour and  Intereft  of  the  Nation,  and  they 
would  then  have  no  Reafon  to  fear  any  Cen- 
fure,  but  on  the  contrary,  might  juftly  ex- 
pe*5t  the  Thanks  of  its  Reprefentatives. 

Another 
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Another  Point  that  has  been  very  loudly 
recommended  to  publick  Notice,  is  the 
Convention  for  fending  back  the  Ruffians. 
It  has  been  reprefented  as  a  Thing  abfolutely 
indefenfible  to  put  the  Nation  to  the  Ex- 
pence  of  that  Body  of  Troops,  and  after  put- 
ting it  to  that  Expence,  and  making  thofe 
Troops  undertake  fo  long  and  difficult  a 
March,  to  fend  them  back  again  at  that  very 
Jundure,  when  by  joining  the  Army  of  the 
Allies,  they  might  have  been  rendered  high- 
ly ufeful.  Now,  in  anfwer  to  this,  let  it 
be  conlidered,  that  the  taking  thefe  Forces 
into  the  Pay  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  and 
marching  them  into  Germany ^  was  a  Thing 
equally  necelTary  for  carrying  on  the  War,  if 
that  mull:  have  been  carried  on,  and  by  af- 
fording a  Poffibility  of  doing  this,  to  put  us 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  fafe  and  honour- 
able Peace.  This,  therefore,  very  clearly 
juftifies  the  firfl:  Meafure,  of  taking  them 
into  our  Service,  and  of  marching  them  in- 
to Germany ;  nor  will  it  take  any  thing  from 
the  Weight  of  my  Argument,  that  this  Step 
did  not  actually  contribute  to  the  Mainte- 
nance of  an  uncertain  War,  fmce  it  is 
known  to  all  the  World,  that  it  had  the 
other  and  better  Effect,  of  contributing  to 
the  Re-eftablifliment  of  publick  Tranquilli- 
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ty  by  a  Peace.  As  to  the  Meafure  of  march- 
ing them  back  again,  the  beft  Way  of  ac- 
counting for  it,  is  to  confider  what  would 
have  followed  in  cafe  it  had  aot  been  taken. 
In  the  firO:  place,  it  could  not  but  have 
given  Umbrage  to  the  French  Court,  which, 
cunfidering  they  had  fufpended  the  Progrefs 
of  their  Arms,  when  thofe  Troops  were  flot 
immediately  at  hand  to  facilitate  the  Con- 
ferences at  Aix  la  Chapelh\  would  not  have 
been  either  decent  or  prudent.  It  mud 
have  occafioned  the  aflembling  a  F?'ench  hv- 
my  upon  the  Mofelle^  and  have  given  Weight 
to  that  Party  in  the  Council  of  Verfmlles 
that  were  inclined  to  traverfe  all  pacifick 
Meafures.  Laftly,  it  is  notat  allimpoffible 
that  it  might  have  rendered  other  People  in- 
tradable,  and  thereby  increafed  the  Num- 
ber, or  heightened  the  Nature  of  thofe  Dif- 
ficulties by  which  our  Negotiation  was  at  that 
critical  Conjundlure  very  much  perplexed. 
But  the  Convention  for  fending  back  thefe 
Troops  not  only  removed  all  thefe  Inconve- 
niencies,  but  relieved  the  Low  Countries  from 
the  Weight  of  an  equal  Number  of  French 
Forces,  fhewed  a  reciprocal  Confidence  in 
both  Parties,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to 
fay,  went  as  far  towards  promotins;  the  Con- 
clufion  of  the  Peace,  as  the  March  of  thofe 
Troops  did  to  the  figning  the  Preliminaries. 

If 
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If  "therefore  Peace  be  a  good  Thing,  neither 
cf  thefe  Steps  ought  to  be  complained  of,  or 
thofe  who  advifed  or  carried  them  into  Exe- 
cution cenfured. 
♦♦»■■,.■' 

The  laft  Obje6lion  that  I  fhall  mention  is 
with  regard  to  Hoftages,  which  has  been  ve- 
ry cavalierly  treated  by  fome  Perfons,  as  if 
it  was  a  Ihing  unulual,  unnecefTary,  and 
even  derogatory  to  the  Plonour  of  this  Crown 
and  Nation.  Thofe  who  il:ile  it  unulual, 
cannot  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Law  of 
Nations,  in  which  the  giving,  accepting,  and 
receiving  Homages,  are  Points  largely  treat- 
ed and  fully  fettled.  Next,  that  it  fhould 
be  a  Thing  unneceflary  cannot  be  eafily  con- 
ceived by  any  who  have  attentively  read  the 
Ninth  Article,  by  which  the  fending  of  Ho- 
flages  is  ftipulated,  lince .  it  plainly  appears 
from  thence,  that  the  Ceffions  and  Reftitu- 
tions  are  to  keep  Pace  with  each  other,  and 
to  be  reciprocally  given  up,  in  fuch  a  Man- 
ner as  that  each  Party,  at  the  fame  Time, 
may  give  and  receive  in  a  due  Proportion  ; 
but  with  refped:  to  the  Britijh  Crown  and 
Nation,  the  Circumftances  of  our  Conquefts 
being  fuch,  that  there  is  an  abfolute  Incer- 
tainty  as  to  the  Time  in  which  they  can  be 
reftored,  there  was  no  other  Method  of  fet- 
tling this  Point  in  a  fatisfad'ory  Manner,  and 
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agreeable  to  the  precife  and  punctual  Me- 
thod purfued  with  regard  to  other  Powers, 
than  this  of  giving  Hofiages  for  performing 
our  Part  of  the  Stipulations,  that  no  unrca- 
fonable  Delay  might  be  occafioned  by  wait- 
ing till  the  fpecific  Reftitutions  were  made  : 
And  hence  it  is  as  clear  as  any  Thing  can  be, 
that  weconfented  to  give  Hoflages,  becaufe, 
from  the  Nature  of  Things,  it  was  neceffa- 
ry.  As  to  its  being  derogatory  to  the  Ho- 
nour of  the  Crown  or  Nation,  it  is  a  very 
flrange,  as  well  as  a  very  groundlefs  Notion: 
For  the  plain  Reafon  of  our  giving  Hoftages 
is,  becaufe  in  one  Part  of  the  World  we 
actually  have  made  Conquefts,  and  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  a  fuperior  Force,  capable  of 
making  Conquefts  in  other  Parts,  whereas 
the  French  have  nothing  in  their  Hands  of 
ours,  and  confequently  have  no  Equivalent 
to  re  (lore.  If  therefore  we  conlider  it  in 
this  Light,  which  beyond  Queftion  is  the 
Light  it  fliould  be  confidered  in,  it  is  to  the 
Honour  of  the  Crown  and  Nation,  and  for 
the  Glory  of  our  Arms  ;  and  thofe  who  fee 
it  in  any  other  Light,  muft  fee  through  the 
falfe  Medium  of  their  own  ill  Humour?, 
Prejudices  and  Prepoffefiions,  againil:  which 
it  was  impoffible  for  our  Plenipotentiaries, 
or  for  the  wifeft  and  greatell  Politicians,  to 
provide. 

We 
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We  are  now  come  to  the  laft  Head  of  our 
Obfervations,  which    refers  to   the  Confe- 
quences  of  this  Treaty,  and  the  EiFeds  that 
may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  it  may  and  will 
have  upon  the  Affairs  of  Europe  :    And  in 
treating  this  we  fliall  be  very  careful  of  ad- 
vancing any  thing  that  is  not  perfectly  clear, 
in  its  Nature,  and  morally  certain  in  refpec^ 
to  what  is  deduced  from  it  ;  for  there  is  no- 
thing farther  from  the  Defign  of  this  little 
Difcourfe,    than    to   amufe   Mankind  with 
plaufible  Pretences,  fanciful  Conjedtures,  and 
fpecious  Promifes  j  what  we  aim  at  is  direcfl- 
ly  the  reverfe  5  for  we  would  willingly  cure 
the  Publick    of  caufelefs   Jealoufies,    falfe 
Fears,  and  groundlefs  Apprehenfions,  by  dif- 
pelling  the  Mifts  from   before   their  Eyes, 
and  fliewing   the  fair   and  full  Prolped:  of 
Things  as  they  lie  in  Nature  ;  and  we  flatter 
ourfelves  that  this  may  be  done  fo  effed;ually, 
as  to  leave  no  candid  or  impartial   Enquirer 
under  any  kind  of  Doubt,  as  to  the  Truth  and 
Reality  of  what  we  fliall  advance  upon  fo 
interefting  and  fo  important  an  O^calion. 

In  the  firfl:  place  then,  it  is  clear,  that 
tho'  there  is  no  Notice  taken  of  the  Affairs 
of  the  North  in  the'  Definitive  Treaty,  yet 
the  Balance  of  Power,  in  that  Part  of  Europe^ 

muft 
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muft  receive  very  high  Advantages  from  its 
immediate  EfFe«fls.     Her  Imperial  Majefty 
of  RiiJ/ia  will  receive  a  very  coniiderable  Sub- 
lidy  from  the  Maritime  Powers,  for  a  fettled 
Space  of  Time  at  a  very  critical  Conjuncfture, 
and  will,  in   the   Beginning  of  the  Spring, 
have  thofe  Troops  that  were   to  have  been 
employed  in  their  Service  in  her  own  Domi- 
nions.    This  is  an  additional  Proof  of  the 
Wifdom    and    Propriety   of  that    Meafure 
which  has  been  fo  much  controverted,  the 
taking  thofe  Troops  fo  late  into  our  Pay,  and 
the  contrading  for  them  beyond  the  Time 
tbat  there  was  a  Probability  of  employing 
them.     One  might  expatiate  largely  upon 
this  Subjed:,  and  find  no  great  Difficulty  in 
proving,  if  for  certain  Reafons  that  were  not 
at  this  Time  inexpedient,  that  we  could  not 
have  taken  a  better  or  more  effedual  Method 
than  this,  for  anfwering  Purpofes  it  was  of 
all  others  our  Intereft  ihould  be  thoroughly 
anfwered.     By  this  feafonable  Supply  to  Ru/- 
Jia,  and  by -difen gaging  the  Emprefs  Queen 
of  Hufigary   and  Bohemia^  the  natural   and 
powerful  Ally  oiRvJJia^  from  a  burthenfome 
and  dangerous  War  that  fully  employed  all 
her  Forces,  we  have  done  all  that  it  was  fit 
for  us  to  do  for  the  Maintenance  of  a  Caufe 
which,  in  feveral  Refpeds,  very  nearly  con- 
cerns us,  and  there  is  very  great  Probability 

may 
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may  tend  to  bring  the  Difputes  In  the  North 
to  a  Way  of  being  compromifed  to  the  Sa- 
tisfadion  of  all  Parties,  and  to  the  general 
Benefit  of  Chrijiendom. 

The  Broils  and  Difcords  oi Germany  are  in 
a  fair  Way  of  being  thoroughly  extingaidi- 
ed,  and  their  Imperial  Majefties  feem  to  be 
fo  well  difpOfed  to  remove  all  thofe  Obftacles 
which  have  hitherto  hindered  the  Heads  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria  from  being  able  to  fupport  their 
jufl  Authority,  that  we  may  very  foon  ex- 
pedt  to  fee  every  Part  of  t'heir  Dominions  in 
a  flouri(hing  ani  iecure  Condition,  and  at 
the  fame  rime,  their  Power  become  fo  for- 
midable as,  with  the  Conjundtion  of  their 
natural  Allies,  to  be  in  a  Condition  fully  able 
to  fufliain  the  Liberties  of  Europe^  and  put 
the  common  Caufe  out  of  all  Danger  of  be- 
ing injured,  either  by  open  Force  or  fecret 
Fraud,  if,  in  our  Times,  this  fliould  be  at- 
tempted. Whoever  confiders  the  Certainty 
of  triis,  and  compares  it  with  the  Situation 
of  Things  but  a  few  Years  paft,  will  fee  that 
we  have  great  Caufe  to  be  thankful  to  Pro- 
vidence for  the  Change,  and  to  be  very  con- 
fident that  we  floall  not  be  liable,  within  a 
moderate  Compafs  of  Years,  to  thofe  dread- 
ful Alarms  that  fo  juftly  excited  our  Appre- 
F  henfions 
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heniions  when  the  Flame  of  the  War  now 

CAtinguifhed  firil  broke  out. 

We  have  fuch  a  Knowledge  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Politicks  of  the  Italian  Courts, 
that  without  Fear  c>f  the  Imputation  of  be- 
ing over  fecure,  we  may  look  upon  the 
Tranquillity  of  that  Country  as  a  Thing 
that  will  be  quickly  fettled  in  fuch  a  Man- 
ner as  to  prevent  its  being  fuddenly  fhaken. 
Some  Powers  there,  have  received  fuch  Tefli- 
monies  of  our  Friendfhip,  fome  have  fo  fe- 
verely  felt  our  Refentment,  and  the  reft  are 
fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  our  Power,  that 
we  may  rationally  rely  upon  having  all  the 
Refpect  paid  us  by  them  that  we  can 
wirfi.  At  the  fame  time  wc  know,  that  if 
they  are  Heady  to  their  own  Interefts,  and 
purfue  that  Plan  which  their  own  Prudence 
muft  didate,  they  cannot  take  other  Steps 
than  we  could  deiire  ;  fo  that  it  maybe  fafe- 
ly  averred,  that,  fcarcely  within  our  Memo- 
ry, the  Affairs  of  that  Country  were  ever  in 
a  better  State  than  they  now  are,  or  quickly 
will  be,  that  is  to  fay,  when  the  Conferen- 
ces at  ISIice^  and  perhaps  fome  other  ami- 
cable Negotiations,  fliali  have  fettled  the 
Dominions  of  the  Princes  and  States  there 
in  that  Order  which  will  fuit  beif  with  their 
refpcdlive  C'onvenicncies. 

By 
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By  the  Conclufion  of  the  Definitive  Tiea- 
ty,  our  near  Neighbours  and  natural  Allies 
the  Dutch  will  have  that  Iveilure  given  them 
which  they  fo  much  wanted,  for  reftoring 
the  Force,  and  reviving  the  Credit  of  their 
Government,  by  recurring  to  its  firfl  Prin- 
ciples J  which  we  have  Caufe  not  only  to 
hope,  but  to  expeft  will  very  fpeedily  raife 
them  into  another  Point  of  Light,  than  th.t 
in  which  they  flood  at  the  Time  of  the 
breaking  out,  and  during  the  whole  Conti- 
nuance of  the  War.  The  raifing  the  Prin.e 
of  Orange  to  the  high  Dignity  of  Hereditary 
Stadtholder  of  the  Union,  the  free  Gift,  and 
many  other  Circumftances  that  we  need  not 
enumerate,  very  plainly  prove,  that  they 
are  found  at  Heart,  and  have  a  great  interior 
Strength,  which  they  will  now  have  an  Op- 
portunity to  exert,  in  giving  its  due  Form 
and  Place  to  whatever  may  ferve  for  the  fa- 
lutary  Purpofes  of  reftoring  Health  and  Vi- 
gour to  their  Conftitution  ;  and  in  Confe- 
quence  of  that.  Authority  to  their  Govern- 
ment, and  Adivity  "m  its  Ad minift ration. 
They  have  had  fufficient  Experience  of 
the  Danger  of  trading  to  temporary  Neutra- 
lities and  fpecious  Promifes ;  they  have  re- 
ceived new  Lights  as  to  the  Importance  of 
that  Barrier  which  they  fo  ftrangely  loft, 
and  have  now  fo  happily  recovered  ;  they 
F  2  have 
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have  feverely  felt  the  Mifchlefs  that  necefla- 
rily  arofe  from  fuffering  Military  Diicipline 
to  decline,  and  their  Naval  Force  to  decay. 
We  may  therefore  promife  ourfelves,  from 
the  Wifdom  and  Magnanimity  of  that  great 
Prince  now  at  the  Head  of  their  Councils 
and  their  Adminiftration,  from  the  Capaci- 
ty of  the  Miniiters  nowentrufted  with  their 
Affairs,  and  from  the  general  Turn  and 
Difpofition  of  the  People,  that  Things  will 
foon  wear  anew  Face;  and  that  the  Ma- 
ritime Powers,  adtaig  in  Conjundlion,  be  as 
able  as  they  ever  were,  to  hold  the  Balance 
of  Power,  and  to  prevent  Laws  from  being 
prefcribed  by  any  Potentate  in  Europe. 

It  is  true  we  have  hitherto  confidered 
only  one  Side  of  the  Pidure,  bat  we  may 
like  wife  look  upon  the  other  without  either 
Tremor  or  Apprehenfion.  The  War  has 
greatly  wcakned  and  exhaufted  the  Forces 
of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon ;  the  Peace  itfelf 
fpeaks  this  in  Terms  very  clear  and  expreffive, 
the  great  Reforms,  new  Schemes  of  Oeco- 
nomy,  and  other  Projed:s  that  are  fo  much 
talked  of,  are  farther  Proofs  of  the  fame  thing; 
and  if  this  was  a  proper  Place  or  Time, 
we  might  add  many  more  convincing  Cir- 
cumftances  :  But  as  there  is  no  need  of  it, 
ib  we  have  no  Inclination  to  run  into  Dif- 

quifitions 
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qulfitlons  that  might  be  inconvenient,  at  the 
fame  Time  that  they  are  unneceflary.  The 
Allies  of  that  Houfe  have  not  been  Gainers 
by  the  War  in  any  Shape  j  on  the  contrary, 
feme  have  been  fo  great  Lofers,  that  were 
it  poffible  for  them  to  forget  their  Suffer- 
ings, they  arc  not  like,  at  leaft:  in  our  Times, 
to  be  in  any  Condition  of  running  into  the 
like  Exceffes.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  as  all 
Events  are  in  the  Womb  of  Time,  fo  it  is 
very  poffible  that  due  may  bring  forth  fome 
which  may  leiTen  the  Danger  of  their 
Neighbours,  by  finding  Bufinefs  enough  at 
home,  even  for  their  mofl  refrned  and  able 
Statefmen.  However  that  Matter  may  be, 
he  might  perhaps  be  no  falfe  Prophet  who 
fhould  venture  to  foretell,  that  the  next 
War  in  Europe  will  not  rife  like  the  two 
lafl,  from  Difputes  about  the  Aujlrian  Suc- 
ce/Tion. 

There  are  many  People,  who  from  a 
fplenetick  Difpofition,  incline  to  affright 
themfelves  and  their  Neighbours,  by  draw- 
ing dark  Defcriptions  of  the  prefent  State  of 
Things,  and  of  approaching  Dangers :  There 
are  others,  who  tho*  they  have  no  real 
Fears  themfelves,  have  a  Pleafure  in  alarm- 
ing the  refl  of  Mankind,  b^^  difplaying  their 
Sagacity  in  giving  Things  fuch  Colours,  as 

may 
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may  deceive  Men  of  meaner  Underftand- 
ings :  And  there  are  again  a  third  Sort,  who 
have  an  Intereft  in  doing  this,  becaufe  it 
gives  them  an  Afcendency  over  fuch  as  they 
can  terrify  with  thefe  Phantoms.  There 
are  alfo  fanguine  People  who  can  fill  the 
Heads  of  thofe  inclined  to  liften  to  them, 
with  vifionary  Exped:ations  of  Advantages 
that  are  not  in  Nature ;  but  it  is  hoped,  that 
nothing  of  either  Temper  will  be  difcovered 
in  th^s  fhort  Difcourfe,  which  as  it  claims 
no  Merit  fiom  its  Compofition,  fo  it  is 
written  without  the  leaft  View  either  to  flat- 
ter or  to  offend  any  Party.  If  we  have 
ever  departed  from  Truth,  or  from  Proba- 
bility, it  has  been  accidentally  and  by  Mi- 
ftake,  not  from  any  private  View  or  with 
any  concealed  Delign.  The  Subjedl  that  is 
here  difcufTed,  will  doubtlefs  employ  many 
other  Pens,  and  may  be  poffibly  confidered 
in  very  different  Lights,  but  will  never  be 
handled  with  lefs  of  Prejudice  or  Prepof- 
fefiion. 

The  fingle  Principle,  that  from  this  De- 
duction of  Things  we  would  inculcate,  is 
this.  That  we  have  at  length  obtained  what 
every  honeft,  well-meaning,  and  fenfible 
Briton  wifhed,  a  fpeedy  and  fafe  Extrica- 
tion from  a  burthenibme  and  bloody  War, 

by 
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by  a  Peace  that  has  put  both  oar  felves  and 
our  Allies  into  a  Condition,  which  it  is  our 
Buiineis  to  improve,  and  to  this  we  ought 
to  bend  our  whole  Attention.     To  wrangle 
about  paft   Miilakes  will  be  to  very  little 
Purpofe ;  all  the  Parties  in  thefe  Kingdoms 
have  made  enough,   to   wifh   for  a  gtneral 
Oblivion  ;  and  it  is  certainly  our  Happinels 
at  prefent,  that  taking  Things  as  they  ftand, 
we  have  no  Reafon  to  quellion  that  all  may 
be  fet   right,  and  that  Frugality,  Induftry, 
Patience,    Publick   Spirit   and   Unanimity, 
may  enable  us  to  purfue  fuch  Steps  a?  may 
repair  all   paft   Errors,    give   the   neceiTary 
Eafe  and  Relief  to  the  People,  which  the 
Taxes  they  have  fo  long  endured  requires ; 
and  thereby  put  it  in  their  Power  to  ftrengthen 
the  Hands  of  the  Government,  which  from 
late,  as  well  as  long   paft  Experience,   we 
know  they  will  be  always  ready  to  do,  when 
any  real  Emergency  requires  it.     Upon  the 
embracing  with  Sincerity  this  Principle,  and 
adhering  to  it  inflexibly,  our  future  Profpe- 
rity  muft  depend  j  and  it  imports  us  very 
much   to  remember,  that  how  well  foever 
our   Minifters  may    have  difcharged   their 
Truft  in  negotiating;  for  us  a  fafe  and  ho- 
nourable Peace  abroad,  our  Security,  Peace 
and  Welfare  at  home,  depends  entirely  upon 
ourfelves. 

If 
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If  we  look  on  other  States  and  take  a 
Viewofthe  Condition  and  Condudtof  all  the 
Nations  that  have  fufFered  from  this  Calami- 
ty, I  mean  from  the  Calamity  of  War  j 
for  a  general  Calamity  it  was,  and  the  In- 
habitants of  every  Country  engaged  in  it, 
felt  it  more  or  lefs,  tho'  none  fo  lightly  as 
ourfelves :  If,  I  fay,  we  confider  their  Be- 
haviour upon  this  Occafion,  we  fhall 
find  that  they  are  intent  upon  nothing  elfe 
than  what  is  recommended  above.  In 
France  they  are  proceeding  to  vaft  Reduifti- 
ons  in  every  Part  of  their  Expences,  they 
are  defirous  of  finding  out  new  Methods  for 
encouraging  and  the  reviving  of  their  Manu- 
fedtures  3  for  fupplying  that  vaft  Lofs  they 
have  fuftained  in  their  Shipping ;  for  re- 
ftoring  their  finking  Commerce  5  and  in 
fine,  whatever  elfe  may  contribute  to  dif- 
fufe  the  Balm  of  Peace,  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
as  that  in  Time,  it  may  at  leaft  heal  the 
Wounds,  if  not  efface  the  Marks  of  the 
War.  In  Spain  the  fame  Notions  prevail, 
and  are  purfued  as  faft  and  as  fir  as  the 
Genius  of  that  Government  will  permit. 
In  Genoa  their  Councils  are  entirely  turned 
to  this  Point,  and  the  great  Difputes  among 
them  arife  from  the  Warmth  of  thofe  who 
efpoufe  different  Schemes  for  re-eftablifliing 
and  improving  that  Commerce  upon   which 

the 
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the  Welfare  of  their  State  depends.  Now 
it  is  an  old  and  a  very  good  Maxin:,  that  we 
ought  to  karn  even  from  our  Enemies.  la 
this  Cafe,  without  doubt,  the  LcfTon  they 
give  us  is  a  very  good  one,  and  we  ought 
to  be  as  forward  as  they  in  adjufting  every 
Thing  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  that  the  Peo- 
ple may  be  relieved,  and  the  Crown  of 
Great-Britain  maintained  in  that  high  Rank, 
which,  as  a  Maritime  State  efpecially,  flie 
is  and  ever  will  be  entitled  to  hold  (unlefs 
our  Fadlions  prevent  it)  among  the  Powers 
of  Europe.  This  remains  equ  illy  our  Duty, 
whether  the  Crowns  with  whom  we  have 
made  Peace,  be  fincere  in  their  Intentions  or 
not  J  if  the  former  be  the  Bafis  of  their 
Plan,  we  ought  to  avoid  giving  them  any 
Temptation  to  alter  it,  by  relapfing  into 
thofe  dangerous  Feuds  and  Jealoufies,  which 
by  fhewing  us  to  be  a  divided  People,  may  en- 
courage them  to  become  our  Enemies  again  j 
if  the  latter,  it  is  ftill  the  more  our  Duty, 
becaufe  nothing  but  a  fteady  Purfuit  of  thefe 
falutary  Maxims  cart  remove  the  Danger,  by 
convincing  them  that  the  Hazard  in  fuch  a 
Cafe  will  be  much  greater  on  their  Side^ 
than  it  can  be  on  ours. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  our  Eyes 

towards  the  Condutfl  of  our  Confederates, 

G  ws 
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we  (hall   fee   as   ftrong  Reafons  arlfe  from 
thence.     The  Court  oi  Vienna  has  already 
made  fuch  great  and  happy  Alterations  in 
the  Management  of  her  Affairs,    as  will  en- 
able  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria  to  appear  with 
that  Luihe  and  Dignity,  in  which  it  is  the 
Intereft,  as  well  as  the   Wifli  of  her  Allies, 
that  Ihe  fhould  ever  continue.     A  ftridt  Oe- 
conomy  in  her  Finances,  a  fettled  and  well 
regulated  Force  in  every  Part  of  her  Domi- 
nions, and   a   Difpofition  to  fliare  equally, 
amongft  all  her  Subjedts,  the  Bleffings  of  a 
wife   and    mild    Government   in    time    of 
Peace,  and  to  cultivate  a  fincere  Friendship 
with   their  ancient  and  invariable  Friends, 
appear  to  be  the  Maxims   of  that  Cabinet. 
His  Sardinian  Majefty  is  no  lefs  intent  up- 
on the  providing  for  the  Security  of  his  Do- 
minior.s,  the    Welfare  of  his  Subjedls,  and 
the  maintaining  the  Peace  and  Independen- 
cy of  Italy,     A  fairer  ProfpccS;  we  never  had 
of  feeing  the  Republick  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces in  a  Condition  to  maintain  their  Free- 
dpm,   and   to  ad:  upon  Principles  fuitable 
thereto,  under  the  Aufpice  of  that  wife  and 
excellent  Prince,  whom  the  Voice   of  the 
People,  obeying  the  Did:ates  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, hath  let  at  the  Head  of  their  Go- 
vernment, and  thereby  reftored  as  well  the 
Strength  as  the  Form  of  their  ancient  Con- 

ilitution, 
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ftitution,  by  which  they  fir  ft  acquired,  and 
by  which  alone  they  can  maintain  their  Li- 
berty. V/e  may  from  hence  conclude,  that 
the  general  Appearance  of  Things  in  favour 
of  the  Common  Caufe,  v/ill  daily  improve, 
and  that  as  the  Wealth,  the  Force,  and  the 
Independency  of  our  old  and  natural  Allies 
increafe,  they  will  draw  to  them  not  the 
Refpecfl  only,  but  the  Confidence  of  their 
Neighbours,  whofe  Intereft'  it  fo  vifibly  is, 
to  depend  rather  on  their  Friendfhip  and 
Protection  from  whom  they  have  nothing  to 
fear,  than  on  the  fair  and  flattering  Promife^ 
of  Courts,  froni  whom  they  have  very  little 
to  hope  ;  that  we  cannot  entertain  any  rea- 
fonable  Doubt  of  feeing  their  Credit  and  In- 
fluence extend  as  far  in  the  Middle,  as  it  vi- 
fibly did  in  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent 
Century.  Such  a  Profped:  therefore  ought 
to  excite  in  us  the  moft  vigorous  and  hearty 
Emulation,  that  encouraged  by  mutual  Ex- 
amples, as  well  as  conduced  by  the  fame 
honeft  and  generous  Principles,  we  may  put 
an  End  to  the  Fears  of  Europe,  by  efta- 
blifhing  fach  a  Barrier  as  may  difpirit  the 
moft  ambitious  Powers,  and  teach  them  to 
renounce  thofe  Projeds  that  muft  tend  to  ex- 
hauft  their  Strength,  and  leave  them,  fooner 
or  later,  at  the  Mercy  of  their  injured 
Neighbours. 

G  2  In 
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Tn  thefe  Reprefentations,  what  has  bee« 
faid  proceeds  upon  plain  and  felf- evident; 
Grounds,  not  from  any  Pretences  to  private 
Lights  or  fecrct  Intelligences.  All  the  Fads 
that  we  have  mentioned  are  not  only  true, 
but  notorioufly  fo,  and  fuph  as  infinuate  the 
contrary,  if  any  fuch  there  be,  cannot  ex- 
pe(ft  that  v/e  (hould  prefer  their  Sufpicion§ 
andSurmifes  to  that  daily  Evidence  we  have 
from  Everts  of  a  contrary  State  of  Things. 
Befides,  granting  even  their  Surmifes  and 
Sufpicions  to  be  true,  the  Inferences  drawn, 
from  them  muft  become  frefli  Motives  to 
determine  us  in  a  firm  and  conftant  Adhe- 
rence to  the  Principles  fo  often  fuggefled 
and  repeated.  For  what  is  there  that  can 
promote  our  Hopes,  if  well  grounded,  or 
fecure  us  againfl  our  Apprehenfions,  if  they 
are  not  without  G  ounds,  than  Unanimity 
and  publick  Spirit  ?  Shall  we  preferve  our 
Friends,  (hall  we  affright  our  Enemies,  by 
falling  out  and  renewing  our  Divifions  a- 
mongft  ourfelves  ?  Or  after  having  experi- 
enced, in  the  Courfe  of  the  War,  fo  many 
and  fo  great  Mifchiefs  from  this  Caufe,  (hall 
we  ftill  tempt  Providence  fo  far  as  to  perfiit 
in  trying  what  Inconveniencies  may  follow 
it  in  a  Time  of  Peace  ?  No  certainly,  there 
is  in  this  fomething  fo  mean  and  fo  ridicu- 
lous, 
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)ous,  as  well  as  Co  prepofteroufly  wild  and 
wicked,  that  it  cannot  enter  into  the  Con- 
ceptions of  Men,  upon  whom  God  has  be- 
flowed  the  Bleffing  of  common  Scnfe. 

While  we  were  involved  in  the  War,  the 
Supplies  it  required  demanded  all  our  Care> 
and  the  great   Events   thereof,   with   their 
Confequences,   took  up   all  our  Attention, 
In  fuch  a  Situation,  Oeconomy  and  Fruga- 
lity, tho'  never  more  neceffary,  yet   were 
with  Difficulty   to  be  pradifed  -,  whatever 
good  Wifhes  Men  might  have  for  the  Ser- 
vice of  their  Country,  it  was  impcffible  they 
fliould  employ  their  Endeavours  with  much 
EiFed,  except  in  facilitating  the  raiiing  of 
Money,  or  the  promoting  military  or  naval 
Operations.     But  now  that  is  at  an  End, 
and  we  are  reftored  to  the   Enjoyment  of 
Calmnefs  and  Quiet,  we  have  Leifure  and 
Opportunity  to  confider  of  the  moft  effedu4 
Meafures  for  reducing  all  Expences  of  Goip 
vernment  within  the  narroweft  Bounk  pof- 
fible,  railing  Money  upon  the  Subjed:  in  the 
eafiefl,  fpeedieft,  and  cheapeft  way  that  Can 
be,  applying  it  fo  as  that  it  may  tend  mod 
to  the  common  Advantage,    and  their.by 
not  only  prevent  our  adding  in  the  leaft  to 
the  heavy  Burthen  of  Debt  already  incurred, 
but  providing  for  the  gradual  Difchargc  of 
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it,  which  at  the  fame  time  that  it  would 
relieve  and  rejoice,  would  redound  likewife 
to  the  Honour  and  Credit  of  the  Nation. 
We  may  find  the  proper  Means  to  employ 
that  noble  Refolution,  that  indefatigable  Pa- 
tience, that  vigorous  and  adlive  Spirit,  which 
our  Soldiers  and  Sailors  have  difcovered  in 
Time  of  War  for  their  own  and  for  their 
Countrymen's  Benefit  in  Time  of  Peace,  by 
putting  them  in  a  Way  of  fo  employing  their 
Induftry,  as  that  it  may  afford  them  a  com- 
fortable Subaftance.     We  m.ay  revive  the 
old,  and  we  may  difcover  new  Schemes  of 
preferving,  protecting,   and  promoting  Na- 
vigation, by  encouraging  Trade,  improving 
Manufactures,    and  having  a  conftant  Eye 
to  our  naval  Force,  which  is  at  once  tfiQ 
Grace  and  Glory  of  Great  Britain. 

All  thefe  Things  demand  indeed  much 
Induftry  and  Diligence,  and  cannot  other- 
wife  be  accomplillied  than  by  forming  wife 
Plans,  and  flicking  to  them  clofely  when 
formed.  But  rhis  may  be  very  well  done, 
if  diofeentrufled  with  the  Management  of 
Affairs,  and  thofe  for  whom  they  manage, 
have  but  a  good  Underftanding  ;  if  Statef- 
men  will  place  their  Ambition  where  it 
ought  to  be  placed,  in  the  Welfare  of  the 
State  they  dire(5t,  and  if  the  People  will  be 

but 
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but  content  to  encourage  Men  to  mean  well, 
by  putting  a  right  Conftrudion  upon  their 
Meaning,  all  that  we  wifh,  and  all  that  we 
want,  may  be  certainly  attained ;  and  what 
this  is  may  be  thus  explained,  that  the  Ex- 
cellence of  our  Conftitution  may  fliew  itfelf 
as  fully  in  the  executive  Part  of  our  Govern- 
ment, as  in  its  Strudure,  and  that  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  our  political  Syftem  may  not  ap- 
pear only  in  Books,  but  be  vifible  to  the 
whole  World,  in  the  general  Felicity  of  all 
who  live  under  it. 
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